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iid elicit the most intense attention ; for with- 


” iment or credit, always brings to the niind of 
individual thus unfortunately circumstanced, 
jelings as corroding as they are mortifying. We 
Ow'that there are many persons, so situated 
ptto have within their possession those means 


, , produce profitably, or to farm with any de- 
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SALES OF DURHAMS. 
¢ commend to such of our readers as may be 
upon the value of Durham stock, the pe- 
f of tie two accounts of sales recently made 
eniucky of two herds—and no one we think 
bt the ability of Kentuckians to determine 


' WHEAT AND RYE. 
pwho have not yet gotin their fall grain, 
o well to make haste and get it in as soon as 
lle, and above all, to take pains in preparing 
: pnd,as ou that greatly depends the suc- 
their respective crops. No man should at- 
seed either Wheat or Rye in ground that 
ell and deeply ploughed, and thoroughly 
by rolling and harrowing—and above 
we recommend, that each be put in with 


MANURES. 


has been, with great force and propri- 

to be the farmer’s gold mine ; and hence, 
ins by which it is, at little cost, to be ac- 
ted, is an object of great moment, and 


pure it is literally impossible to make the 


‘pleasure, as toiling without the chance of 


ted 10 the manipulation of manures upon 
scale, or in the least commensurate 

@ wants ofa farm under culture. Butad- 
eexistence of this difficulty, to its ut- 
t, still there are but few farmers who 





t resources upon their estates calculated to 
m to prepare manure to a considerable 


extent, and with whom nothing is wanting but the 
will, to put it within their power, annually, to ma- 
nure their corn, potatoes and truck grounds, suf- 
ficiently to ensure remunerating crops. To do 
this, however, effectually, it is but fair we should 
in advance admonish the reader that he must pre- 
pare himself to use industry and practice economy 
in time. Every spare moment must be improved, 
and his energies directed towards the collection 
and proper husbandingand use ofall such materials 
as may be within his possession. 

To begin then, we would point out that the 
scrapings of the roads, the weeds and bushes from 
the lanes, head-lands and fence corners, all rub- 
bish of every description susceptible of decompo- 
sition, on o: about the farm, should at all spare 
times be collected, hauled in and spread upon the 
bed of the barn-yard : leaves from the woods, pine 
shatters, rotten and decayed wood, marsh mud and 
the scrapings of drains and ditches, should also 
find a similar destination; so also, the corn-stalks, 
and, indeed, every substance calculated by its de- 
composition to be converted into the food of veg- 
etables. By carefully placing such substances 
upon the bed of your barn-yard, you will not on- 
ly add to the quantity of your supply of manures, 
but will provide yourself with an article so excel- 
lent in quality as to be little inferior to that fur- 
nished by your horses and cattle, as it is univer- 
sally admitted, that the materials we have pointed 
out not only serve as absorbents—depositories— 
of the liquid portions of the product of the barn- 
yard and stable, but by decomposition and absorp- 
tion of animal and atmospherical matter, become 
so meliorated in character, as. to. present one of 
the most valuable varieties of food that can be of- 
fered to growing plants. 

Having in our enumeration of materials for the 
composition of manures, mentioned pine shailers, 
we will briefly remark, that there are but few if a- 
ny vegetable substances entitled to more. attention 
from farmers, as, besides possessing nutritive pro- 
perties to considerable extent, and being, when in 
a state of active decomposition, prompt and effi- 
cient in their action upon vegetation, it is said to 
be highly stimulating, and that it exerts the latter 
power without in the least endangering the vitali- 
ty or healthful integrity of any growing plants to 
which they may be applied, 





—_————————_——_—_—_—_— 

If the pine-shatters, then, are thus fructifying in 
their tendency, what ample resources have the 
owners of pine forests for carrying on the process 
of meliorating those portions of their lane’ ap- 
propriated to tillage ? 

While we are upon this subject, we would re- 
mark that the intrinsic value of such composts 
would be greatly improved, if afew bushels’ of 
lime were spread on the manure piles in such way 
as thatall parts of the mass would derive benefit 
from its action. Two bushels to the double-horse 
cart-load would impart an inappreciable valte to 
it, inasmuch as besides promoting more rapid de- 
composition, it would by its mechanical action. 
improve the texture and greatly add te the capaci- 
ty of the compound for promoting the o<— 
and product of vegetables. 

Those who may own estates on. whieh: marlin 
any of its forms exist, need hardly be told by. us, 
that by placing it, in early fall,.in their barn+yard 
to receive the advantages of frost, the treading. of 
the stock, the mellowing influence of atmosphere, 
and the salts, mucilage, &¢. from the stalingofthe 
cattle, that its value. will be immensely increased 
for present and future use. - 

Sea-weed. Those persons. who may ‘hero lotde 
bordering on bays or rivers, on whose shores) the 
sea-weed may be periodically, washed* up, and 
who may have been in the habit of using it, need 
not be reminded that it is a most excellent manure, 
but to those who possess the .advantage’ alluded 
to, and may not have embraced the opportunity of 
improving their soils by its use, it may not.be ist 
opportune to remark, that there are. but few, 
ble substances which yield so liberal a portionyof 
nutriment to the roots of plants, or which cam be 
so advantageously applied as a fertilizer of the soil 
for one or two crops. Besides the virtues arising 
from the vegetable matter which it contains, it pos- 
sesses, to a very great extent, others. ofan emi- 
nently nutritive and beneficial nature,. Being 
charged with salts of an alkaline nature, it bas, a 
fair proportion of mucilage, which may be taken 
up as food by the roots of the plants, carbonic a- 
cid, and the oxide of carbon, substances. knowa 
to be favorable to vegetation. As several of ite 
constituent principles are of a gaseous Saray 
should always be used as fresh as. 
der that the earth may Snip the benefit. of the 








Bre se 
volatile parts being incorporated with it, while the 
preetis-of decomposition is going on, as thereby 
much is saved calculated to advance the growth 
of plants, andto increase the luxuriant capacity of 
the so 

With respect to the soils to which it is best a- 
Sapted, it may be said that it suits those of alight 
texture best, because being of a more transient 
character, in its effects, than many other manures, 
it is possibly best fitted to a course of husbandry, 
such as is followed on lands of the character na- 
med; they being more frequently subjected to 
ploughing, and therefore, oftener presenting the 
opportunity of manuring. Sea-weed, however, will 
be found on trial to answer well on all soils, and 
are equally well adapted to every variety of plants 
which require active nutriment. 


Bay andriver sand. In Europe much use is 
made of sand taken from the sea-shore, and it is 

. there found of infinite service, in the melioration 
of stiffclays as well as light soils. To the first, 
besides the mechanical influence which it exerts 
in disintegrating and dividing the tenacious parti- 
cles.of which it is composed, and thereby admit- 
ting the more free ingress of sun and air, the salt 
and putrid matter of which it is in part composed, 
imparts to the soil a new life, enabling, it through 
the first named ingredient, to attract moisture, while 
bythe second, through its nutritious properties, it 
~-encourages the growth of plants. On light soils the 
application of sea-sand presents the same anomaly 
faction as do lime, fur its effect applied on such 
soils is precisely the reverse of that it exerts on 
clays; for asin the Jatter it renders them less adhe- 
sive, and consequently more friable, so in the form- 
er-itmakes them, through the agency of its putrid 
and saline matter, more tenacious. In England, 
those farmers of Norfolk whose estates border on 
“Whe o¢ean use the sea-sand extensively, and find it, 
by ‘the test of experience, an excellent manure. 
Their mode of using it is to spread it over their sta- 
big and fold yards to the depth of several feet in the 
fall, and litter over it. If then the sea-sand has 
been there proved to be of service as food for 
plants; why should not the shores of our salt-wa- 
ter bays, rivers,and creeks, be to a considerable 
vextentso many sources of manure? We can-see 
no good and sufficient reason why they should not. 
"Phe sand thereon, to be sure, is not so strongly 
impregnated with salt, but then it is equally ac- 
éeasible to the exuvie of fish, to the deposit of 

- © mmueilagetious substances, and to vegetable and an- 
imal bodies, all of which possess the principles of 
“tie food of plants in a greater or less degree. It 
“Gs Known that the mere mixing of different soils 
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together, where neither are remarkable for fertil- 
ity, often improve each, and lend to the two col- 
lectively a power of fertility which singly was not 
inherent in either, and why should not sand thus 
constituted prove of great intrinsic value ? 

As we have much confidence in the fertilizing 
virtues of the sands we have pointed out, we sin- 
cerely wish that some enterprizing farmer contigu- 
ous to salt water, would make a fair experiment, 
and report to us the result, as we are sure he would 
find his account in it. Let him haul thirty or forty 
loads on an acre, situated on a field on a river or 
creek, and we are certain the ensuing year he will 
enlarge his experiment, unless he be deaf to the 


injunctions of interest. The labor and expense 
would be trifling, and it is assuredly worth the tri- 
al. 





SMITH’S LIME SPREADER. 

We have been favored with a copy of the fol- 
lowing letter for insertion; it was addressed by its 
author to a distinguished gentleman on the East- 
ern Shore. 

FRANKLIN, BALTIMORE Co., 
September 21, 1838. 

Dear Sir: I have your esteemed favor in which 
fyou request my opinion of the‘ Lime Spreader, 
invented by our ingenious countryman, Francis 
H. Smith, Esq., and manufactured by Mr. Jona- 
than S. Eastman of Baltimore. Having had this 
machine in operation, upon my farm for more 
than a year, during which time, I have carefully 
observed its performances and structure, | take 
great pleasure in giving my testimony in its fa- 
vor, as an invention of great merit, and one like- 
ly to become extensively useful, especially ;in 
our own State, and such other States as resort to 
lime for the purpose of renovating and resuscita- 
ting their worn out and exhausted soils. It is 
well known, that the attention of our agricultu- 
rists has, within the last few years, been awaken- 
ed to. the value of lime, as an agent of great effi- 
cacy and power, in restoring our lands to a health- 
ful and vigorous condition. | Having limestone in 
abundance, it remained for us to ascertain the 
proper quantities to be given to different kinds of 
soil, and to discover how, and in what manner, it 

ould be most easily, conveniently and expedi- 
ously applied..-That the old method, of scatter- 


ing it about by hand, was a wretched one, no one | - 


will deny. Nor, before the invention of Mr. 
Smith, was there any method of duing so, that 
was not both painful and laborious, greatly inju- 
rious to the eyes of the people, and at all times 
repulsive to them. It could only be performed 
in calm weather, and then, even with great care, 
was done ina most irregular and insufficient man- 
ner. For my own part,! seldom had the courage 

order my hands to the performance of labor to 

ich they manifested so great an aversion, |And, 
consequently, | did not lime, in ten years, as much 
as I have-now done, in a single year, with the use 
of this admirable invention. The reason is this ; 
the temptation now held out, by the machine, to 
perform the work, with ease and expedition, has 
induced me, from time to time, to use up our bro- 
ken days, in the spreading of lime. And, thus, 





in the course of a few months, apparently without 














feeling it, we have cloathed several of Our field 
with this renovating mantle. “cay 

And, let me remark here, that one of the strong. 
est inducements for the purchase of the “Lime 
Spreader” is, that it is always ready for service, 
The consuming delays, of preparation, forlimi 
in the old way, and which, in nine cases Out of 
ten induced the farmer to put off, and procrastin. 
ate, until, finally, the work was never performed, 
are entirely removed. 

The present machine can be taken hold of | 
any moment. And with it, and the very slendgy | 
force of a man, a boy, and a couple of h 
one in the “Lime Spreader,” and the other ing 
small wagon to supply the lime, one acre 
hour may be limed in the very best manner, 

The “ Lime Spreader” is a common farm 
made indeed in a superior manner, but not differ. 
ing essentially, from most other horse carts, in 
its form and construction. It is, of course, cap» 
ble of being used upon all occasions with one or 
two horses, for the ordinary purposes of a farm, 
And, as it may be thus used, the farmer, to whose 
operations a cart is at all times necessary, need 
only incur a trifling additional expense, in-the 
purchase of one, to have this valuable machine 
in his possession. 

To this cart,running across the bottom, near 
the axle-tree, is attached a cast iron cylinder, 
or rather a grooved, or fluted roller, with cog. 
wheels on one end. This roller is thrown into 
gear, or out of gear, by the putting in, or taking 
oul, of a small iron pin. When in gear, theme 
ving of the cart, puts the whole in motion. As 
the cart moves on, the descending lime fille, sue 
cessively, the flufes or grooves in the roller, the 
revolving of -which, spreads a most besutifal 
sheet of falling lime, and covers the ground, from 
wheel to wheel, in the most even and rej 
manner. The quantity, also, may be regulated@ 
pleasure by’a change of the cog-wheels. j, | 

One great merit of this invention is, that you 
may rely upon the quantity per acre put i 
your ground. | And that, that quantity, will be: 
equally spread every where, which never could 
be done in the old way. Indeed, the spreading is 
done with so much evenness and regularity thate 
field, limed in this way, appears to be ¢d 
witha handsome fall of snow. saleaed 

It may be remarked further, that the consteme- 
tion of the machinery is both simple and dam 
ble. Not likely to get out of order, 

When the “spreader” is used for other purpd- 
ses than the spreading of lime, the roller is ptt: 
tected from injury by a shifling board, whichsbe 
ing in its place, the cart bottom is tight and 
But, when taken out, it exposes the rolleg, in 
manner of a mill-hopper, to receive and 
the descending lime. 

The cart being filled with lime, may be i 
any where without spreading it; but when 
reach the ground intended to be limed, ay 
have to do, is, to insert the iron pin, whith’ 
nects the cogs of the RoLLER to the wheelsiaf 
cart, and then, a small boy, l-ading the horse ar 
ward, the whole maves off without further a6” 
The beautiful descending sheet of lime 
but elicit the admiration of every 
speak now of dry lime. If the lime be webyi 
be necessary to place a person on the cart toxe 
the roller free. . 
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prompt and prefitable introduction of an article 


= w had a “ Lime Spreader” upon my a 


oe of a year. Ican safely and 


ly say, that, in my opinion, it is a 

eof the greatest value to the farmer—one 

ih no agriculturist, wha, has the ambition to 
his worn out lands, should be without, 

if lime be used at all, the expense of the 
w ler” will be saved in a very short time. 
“tee she owner of a machine will be sure 
lime his lands, while, of those who do 
sot own one, not one in ten will be prompted to 
‘orm that important part of agricultural labor. 

‘seg { have owned the — I have limed a 
‘Jerable part of a pretty large estate, with 
aaned comvenience-—e work which | could not, 
apd certainly would not, have performed in the 


De hot rely upon your manager, who, of 
eourse, will be prejudiced against it. For, with- 
out knowing him personally, | do know, that, he 
belongs to & class of men, who invariably set 
their faces against all innovations upon old prac- 
tices No doubt he will tell you, even before he 
ges the Spreader, that he “knows all about them 
there inventions—that they will never do no good 
sno how.” 

But never mind all this—order the machine to 
be used, use it right, and you will not repent the 


With sentiments of great respect, I remain, 
Your obed’t serv’t, 
WM. H. FREEMAN. 


From the Norfolk Beacon. 
-The.cultivation of the Mulberry is not only be- 
coming a subject of great interest in the United 
Sines generally, but in this immediate section of 


. Many are already engaged in plant- 
alee Mullicaulis, and snug profits have 
sendy been realized. We hail its cultivation, 
hemever, as the first measure of introducing the 
silk facture among us, and of establishing that 
byanch of: business firmly.in our Borough. The 
wiliof the neighbering country is admirably adapt- 
4 the rearing of the tree, while the town of 
Norfolk presents advantages for the location of 
fetories. unequalled, we believe, by any other 
pece.inthe Union. With proper energy and 
gist Norfolk might accomplish in the silk busi- 
nea what Paisley,Glasgow, Dundee, Birmingham 
mdMenchester have done and are now doing in 
other departments of industry. Let it be remember- 
ed that the brisk linen manufacture of Scotland is 
fromiaraw material obtained from Russia, and 
ought we not to make an effort, with the mulber- 
ry and the silkworm at our duors, to follow such 
a good example? 

"The silk business is destined to become one of 
hé most important branches of American indus- 
t Aslate as 1795, England imported her cot- 
‘fibficks from India, and until the commence- 
tient Of this century, imported all her cotton from 
ptand lidia. The introduction of steam into 
enabled England to engage in making 

fabrics, which she soon exported to India, 







prices than those for which Indian 
re could be procured. The whole cot- 
ture was thus engrossed by Great 
until the United States entered the market. 


this valuable tree. Let our citizens persevere in 


Colorado. 


found useful to a certain extent in our climate: 


tivation of the Morus Multiculis, are deterred from 


perfect safety and with trifling expense, is an easy 
matter. The trees may be kept in a cellar, with 
dry earth about their roots, or they may be lain 


feet thick, and be covered with dry sand. Both 
these modes are perfectly safe, and will answer 
the purpose. We, however, perfer another method 
which is as follows: Dig a pit in the ground from 


the trees, loosely in bundles of fifty or one hun- 
dred each, and place them in the pit, roots down- 
ward, near together, fill the space between the 
bundles with earth, so as nearly to cover the tops 


labor than the others, and equally safe. It should 
be understood that we now speak of the manner 
of preserving trees of one summer’s growth to be 
planted for propagation. Those who may desire 
to obtain trees, will no doubt best consult their 
own interest by purchasing in October and No- 
vember, should holders be willing to sell at that 
season, as they can be procured cheaper, and there 
are then better assortments to select from. The 
many applications we are every week receiving for 
the Morus Multicaulis, to be delivered the ensuing 
fall, and the generous prices that purchasers are 
willing to pay, have induced a belief that the sup- 
ply of trees will by no. means eqtal the demand; 
and that it will not be possible to proeure them 
next spring unless at extravagant prices. It is 
true that there are many of the Morus Multicau- 
lis now growing in this vicinity, but nothalf the 
number that were expected by those who are en- 
gaged in their culture, and greatly as the trees. 
increase in number, the purchasers multiply in @ 
much larger ratio. The public are well satisfied 
that our country can produce silk in abundanee, 
that the Chinese Mulberry is every thing that ite 
friends claim for it, and that its propagation will 





Wow own history furnishes an example of the 


be a good business for atleast 20 years to come.” 

















































which is now the great medium ef American ex- 
change; we mean cotton. As late as 1798, when | for. 
Mr. Jay negotiated the famous British Treaty, that 
eminent man who penned the most able of the 
revolutionary state-papers, and who resigned his 
office as Chief Justice of the United States to ena- 
ble him to embark on his mission, was ignorant of 
the existence of cotton as an article of export from 
the United States; and at this day the reader need 
not be told of the value of that “great and specie 
paying bank” of the South. There is strong ground 
to believe that the Mulberry is destined to work 
a revolution as thorough as that wrought by Cot- 
ton, and experience has shown that the climate of 
the South is most congenial to the production of 


their zeal, and they need not envy the wandering 
Southron on the banks of the Red River or the 
We refer to the following articie from 
the Silk.Grower, on the mode of preserving Mul- 
berry trees through the winter, which may be 


“Many persons who desire to engage in the cul- 
purchasing trees in the fall, when they can be 
bought from 20 to 40 per cent. cheaper than in the 
spring, through fear that they may not be able to 


preserve them until the planting season. ‘Keeping 
the Morus Maulticaulis through the winter, with 


down horizontally on the ground in layers two 


two to three feet deep, according to the length of 


of them. We prefer this method because it is less 








present, I 
silence. 









na aid by 


to estimates made from the erp 
toa = rising att hundred thousand dolls 
year. But. if the people will only set anes r 5 
to work like good vend: and ake this import: 

ant article a home production, and a home manhd- 
facture, all this vast amount of money may be 
kept at home. The cultivation of the tree which 
feeds the worm is engrossing all the attention; 
whereas the great object, the raising of silk seems 
to be almost entirely neglected. Our Legislature 
with the sagacity of wise political economists. 
have offered a premium for all silk raised by oa 
own citizens for the ensuing five years; but noth- 
ing is offered for the production of trees. _How 
long will the blight of prejudice, narrow pauperize 
ing prejudice, keep us from seeing and blowing 
up our true interest? To the industrious poor 
above all others, here are the means of béing en- 
riched; net immediately indeed, but ultimately and- 
surely. And the poorest may engage in it, for the 
sum of fifty cents and three. feet square of ground, 
are all the capital required to commence with. 
Every ‘man should buy a single tree, plant it in 
his garden and make a beginning: and let itever be 


borne in mind, that the independence of the cilie 
zen constitutes the independance of the state—' 
Belvidere (N.J.) Apollo. : 


errmeee 
v= eg 


(From the New England Farmer.) " 


Mr. Epiror: Can you inform me. why 4 ean- 
not raise pumpkins? 1! have taken pains.n 
* get seed, tat also seed nae re 
planted it apparently on good ground, and yet on 
account of the moon or pm ge the sade 
come oft ype I have not a aga a. dozen 

mpkins fit for pies on my whole. = 
wing ested to me of late by s end tt 
was for the want of old seed, An ol : 
his acquaintance tells him that he e 
that is from 2 to $ years old, and somet 
years old. Jasked a neighbor of mine the. 
day, if he ever heard of the thing? he said he 
and this neighbor, although not a farmer. by pro-. 
fession, but a blacksmith, nevertheless has some- 
good ideas about farming, and withal raises : 
large pumpkins, and bee one new . ‘reign Ay 
which he and some others think wi h fi 


unds. And now, Mr. Editor, see? 

Line are of ob inch’ alien ‘this ‘see - 
tion of conanry, an, vee me Se 
iving without pumpkin pie, ‘it not be well” 
dubs Sir rl ae sry eben woe ablic,” 
through the columus of your agrictltdral , 
Ifyou think yo, you would oblige at least one” 


agriculturist, if 1 may be permitted to use that term, 


by so doing, but if you have other matter of more’. 
importance or more’ interesting, ; ; 
aside and take that. When I get # litle to 


perienced - ae pocings you will hear from © 
me again; for although I like your jo very. 
well, yet it doesnot extedy’ eoinclee with hae 
views and experience about farming, but, at 
shall read, examine and- practise th 
Yours, &e. 5) oo te 


\ eee de MITCHELL: 0, 
Chester, Cty Sept. 21, 1888. * tite. [Mee 
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REMARES. 
Wet poly sony that our correspon dent has 
0 annueeeae in his attempt to raise pump- 
ag of keeping thanksgiving with- 
gut a pumpkin pie is surely almost insupportable 
and ly for a Connecticut man. Should he 
fail in Obtaining a supply in his immediate reigh- 
borhood for that important day, we shall be very 
to forward him one, if he will say in what 
Way it shall be sent, as we have been more for- 
tunate in our farming operations. The culture of 
the pompkin is so simple, that we supposed every 
farmer raised them in abundance, without difficul- 
ty. The most common method is to plant them 
among corn, sticking a seed in every other hill 
at the first hoeing, but the better way is to plant 
them by themselves, when fine pumpkins are 
wanted. The land should be made very rich in 
the first place. The hills should in this case stand 
7 or 8 feet apart every way, or even ten feet if the 
and is in first rate order. It is generally sup- 
sed that the seed, of all vines, is better for be- 
ie 4 or 5 years old. Mr. Marshall, an English- 
man, who published a book on gardening some 
years since, when speaking of melon seed, ob- 
serves, that, “if new seed only can be had, it 
should be carried a week or two in the breeches 
pocket, to dry away some of the more watery 

articles!” 

To which Mr. Cobbett in his treatise on garden- 
ing exclaims, “What should we do here, where no 
sare worn.” We are of opinion that old 
seed is preferable to new, and perhaps new seed 
may be improved as Mr. Marshall directs by car- 
me in the breeches pokets! we have never 
the experiment, but we know those who do 
their melon seed by filling their pockets 
itafew weeks before they wish to plant it, 
and who believe the quality of the seed is improv- 
e@ thereby.” We have a few hills of pumpkins, 
Which were planted by themselves that have given 
Ge a great quantity. One was picked a few days 
sifice Which weighed 47 |b. and there are many 
others of nearly the same size. A vine accident- 
es oe ie in a rich part of our garden, in con- 
sequence of a partial destruction of the young 
erop around it by worms; it was suffered to re- 
main; it out in every direction 10 or 15 


feet, giving & good supply of fine yellow pump- 
ae. ~ JB. 


zi 





‘ Roxbury, Sept. 24th, 1838. 
‘e'the Editor of the New England Farmer. 
Sany—The inclosed letter was written three 
rs since, (as its date imports) but withheld from 
that L had annoyed the public with lucerne 
that people would begin to call me the 
one idea.” My late success has in- 
aced me to publish it, and } invite all farmers 
have opportunity to visit my third crop 
year. ht will not be cut before the 6th 
ober. Itis a beautiful sight in such a sea- 
| JOHN LOWELL. 


? 


BSE a. g i 
aa 


From the New England Farmer. 
‘ LUCERNE GRASS. 
Ma.Fessenven: | recar once more, in epite 


ject of thits invalaable grass. [ feel a full convic- 
tion that it will be, sooner or later, the. favorite 


grass of the New England States, for whose soil 
and climate, it is peculiarly . ft will final- 
lytake the place of the Dutch clover throughout 
New England. It is better adapted to our soil. 
It bears our severe drought much better than any 
grass we have hitherto cultivated. 

I begin by stating my own experience. It is 
of fifteen years duration. That is no trifling trial. 
I go on regularly in the extension of its culture, 
and upon dry, sandy, and gravelly lands, it will 
forever be for me, the favorite grass. It may be 
asked, what are the peculiar advantages which 
you have experienced from this grass? 1 answer, 
first, double crops in weight at least, from the same 
extent of ground. The Lucerne will give in this 
state, two good crops, the first season in which it 
is sown. 1s there any grass, which will do this? 
It will endure in good heart for five years? Will 
clover do this? It will endure the severest droughts 
when all other grasses fail. What grass will do 
this? Ivis the favorite grass of the horse and the 
cow. It will fatten them faster than any other 
grass. I[t-will do as much fora horse as an ample 
supply of grass, and four quarts of grain a day, in 
keeping him in flesh and strength. 

But many persons have failed in attempts to 
raise it. And what then? Does it follow that it 
is not worthy of culture? By no means. If one 
man uniformly succeeds for fifteen years, there 
must be some good reasons why others do nol 
succeed. Let us try to seek out the causes of 
their-ill success. It is not climate, because it 
stands our severest winlers unhurt, when clover 
fails. It stands our severe droughis, when clover 
dies. 

It has been intimated, that my success is owmg 
to peculiar care, and culture. This is not so. It 
is treated exactly like the red clover, and I give to 
it, purposely, my worst lands. Not that it does 
not do henor to the best. It will reward the culti- 
vator in the dest soils. 

What then have been the causes of its failure 
with many cultivators? I will endeavor to state my 
opinion on that subject. The lucerne wil! not 
grow in most meaduw lands at all. It cannot 
bear low lands. It will die, if watek rests upon it 
in winter. On uplands, it has failed from an in- 
sufficiency of seed. It: requires 20 pounds to the 
acreanc the price of the seed has been so high that 
our farmers would not buy it or in too small quan- 
tities, but it can be affurded from Europe at 14 
cents per pound, though our seedsmen cannot af- 
ford to sell it at that price on account of the /imit. 
ed demand. It is like every thing else, if the de- 
mand is small, the supply will be small and high. 
My object is, to recommend its cu‘ture, and when 
it becomes general, the seed will be abundant and 
cheap, but no man must expect a crop without 20 
pounds to the acre of seed, but as it endcres five 
years at Jeast, and pays for its cost the first season, 
it is a miserable and wretched economy, which, 
witholding the seed, decries the plant as unproduc- 
tive. 

It is with me, the richest treasure. My farm is 
small, it is true, but it is a grazing farm, and my 
produce is 20 tons of hay. Surely the experience 
of such a farmer for 15 years, is worth something. 


JOHN LOWELL. 
August 6, 1835. 





T have already cut two crops from lucerne, sown 


in April last; and two: ctops from lucene: tivg 
years old, and two crops of hay from tucerné three 
years old, at the rate of three tons per ‘acre, } 
expect two + more from each. Thesé are: ; 
notorious to them, who by my gro ; 

What have we like ut Leseres ellie 
will be the grass of the south shore of this 
and other light lands of New England. — 

Let farmers, who pass this way visit my lands, 
let them see the grass, and the hay produce from 
it, and inquire of those-who feed my stocky and 
they will be satisfied, that the lucerne is yetto be 
a blessing to their ferms. 





From the New England Farmer. 
INDIAN CORN. 


More than a hundred fold !!—Old Connecticy 
yet— Conneciicut forever !! 


Mr. Epitor—In the year 1837, in the garden 
of Elias Tully, of Saybrook, Conneciicut, there 
grew two kernels of corn. One of these kernels 
produced 5 stalks—11 ears and 2147 kernels, 
The other produced 6 stalks—15 ears and 2275 
kernels! Let the rich prairies, the fertile river 
bottoms, and other parts of the great West beat 
this if they can. 

Yours, as ever, 
AN OBSERVER. 


From the New England Farmer. 
MEXICAN CORN. 

Mr. Epiror—A variety of corn, said. to pe 
from Mexico, and said to be a very largeanda 
very productive kind, was planted in several ple 
ces in 1834. But one kernel, however, of this 
variety was known to vegetate. That one stalk 
stood a towering giant in the garden of Elisha 
Tully, of Saybrook, Conn., and on the 13th of 
Sept. 1834, though it had neither tasselled ont; or 
eared out, it méasured 16 feet in height, without 
stretching up any of its leaves, as it-stood in the 
garden. The height was ascertained by setting 
up a pole by it, and measuring the pole. ‘The 
reader will not be likely to realize the greatheight 
to which the corn above mentioned had arrived, 
unless he measures 16 feet up the side of a house, 
a tree, &c.. and then looks at it. The frosteat 
off this corn before it had made any seed, Would 


not this kind of Mexican corn make a yous 
barden of green corn fodder if sowed. 

on good ground ? ‘% 

Youre, respectfully, et ly 

ASA M. HOLD. 





Silk—The cultivation of the mulbe zed te 
rearing of silk has become the rage wikis ale 
weeks. Those who went into the culiraiad 8 
the mulberry, two years ago, have just got thei 
plants ready for the present flood tide, andar 
realizing from 500 to 1009 per cent. on their. it- 
vestments. Several gentleman have made fortunes 
Mr. RutTer, of our borough, one of the prone, 
in this vicinity, we are pleased to learn, 
a very handsome income; and our silk 
we suppose, have done well. 


A number ; 
viduals in West Chester, are taking : 


matter, determined to made their fortunes. in (ht 








honorable business.— Village Record... su. wi 
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e¢¥rom Chaptal’s Agricultural Chymistry. 
 oyye, OF STIMULUS MANURES. 


Phe nature and action of manures explained 
id illustrated by M. John Anthony Chaptal, 
Count of Chanteleup, Peer of France, member of 
the institute, &c-] 
[cONTINUED.] 

From the explanations to be continued, which 
[have given to the manner in which lime acts. 
we may draw some conclusions in regard to its 
uses, and the manner in which it should be em- 

loved in them, to have the results, arising from 
its application, conform to those which have been 

uced by enlightened experiments. 

It is acknowledged that lime is principally 
useful upon fallow lands, which are broken up ; 
upon grass lands, whether natural or artificial, 
which are prepared for cultivation; and upon 
muddy lands, whieh are to be put into a a state 
fit for cultivation. It is well known, that in all 
these cases, there exists in the land a greater or 
Jess quantity of roots, which by the application of 
lime, may be made to serve more immediately for 
manure, by the solubility it will give to the pro- 
ducts formed by them; but this effect can be 
produced neither by spreading the lime or the 

~Jand, at the time of sowing the seed, nor by 

throwing it upon the soil without covering it, nor 
by sprinkling it upon the plants which have be- 
ganto unfold; it is necessary to scatter it upon 
the land before the first ulling, and only as fast 
as it can be mixed with the soil, and place it in 
contact with the roots and stalks upon which itis 
to act,and at the end of some months this action 
ie completed. 

Independently of this effect, which in my opin- 
jon is the most important, lime exercises other 
powers, which make it a very valuable agent in 
agriculture. [t cannot be denied, that the long 
existence and the barrenness of a marshy or turfy 
soil, give rise on such lands to myriads of insects, 
which’ repeated tillages, and frequent changes of 
créps can destroy only in a great length of time ; 
whilst the mixture of lime with the earth performs 

vthe work immediately. is certain, that some 
plants which injure the soil and the crops, escape 
every tilling, but are immediately destroyed by 

action of lime. Itis clear, that to produce 

@se efiects, the lime must be applied in the 
¢atiatic state. The mode of preparing it is as ful- 
lows: 

As lime absorbs water with avidity, exhaling va- 
por and producing noise and heat, and crambling 
into pieces, that liquid may be thrown upon it, 
Gill the whole mass is reduced to a dry and impal- 
pable powder ; and it is in this state that it must 
be used. 

_Jn order to preserve the husbandman from the 

Jeterious effects upon the lungs, of this light 
powder, it is bestto mix it with some moistened 
earth ; and in order that it may preserve all its 

Virtue, it is necessary that it should be immediate- 
~ ly buried in the soil by ploughing. 
The custom of employing air-slacked lime, 
Which is lime in the state of a sub-carbonate, is 


y grees in France every year and is productive 


U 





f good results. This lime is, undoubtedly, less 
ap than that which has been slacked by water ; 
at it requires fewer precautions in the use of it, 
and ie not liable to so many inconvenienees. 


pots 














When lime has been atted upon by thedir, till 
it is reduced to the state of ‘an impalpable pow- 
der, it is used with great advantage by mixing it 
with dung-hill- manure; it serves to correct the 
acidity arising from the decomposition of certain 
portions of this, such as the marsh of grapes, &c. 
and itabsorbs the juices that would flow off and 
be lost, or would be too rapidly decomposed ; it 
likewise fixes the juises, which would otherwise 
ascend into the atmosphere. This mixture spread 
upon the field excites vegetation, warms cold soils, 
divides those which are compact, regulates the 
fermentation of mansres, and furnishes to plants 
gradually, and in proportion to their wants, the 
nutritive principles with which it is impregnated. 

Lime slacked by air, does not entirely lose the 
property of being soluble in water, and when 
used, itis carried into the organs of plants by 
that liquid, producing those good effects, which 
arise from the employment of saline substances, 
in small quantities. 

Limestone saturated with carbonic acid, though 
it may be reduced tw powder, does not produce 
any of the good effects arising from the use of 
quick lime. M.Tennant obtained from 20 to 22 
per cent. by throwing upen this mixture a little 
more nitric acid, diluted with water, than was 
necessary to saturate it; the liquor remained tur- 
bid, and of a whitish color. 

I have always observed, that all earths, of 
whatever natures containing magnesia, render 
the waters covering them whitish; end that the 
agitation of these waters by the wind, takes from 
them all their transparency. When suc waters are 
from ponds or pools, they are called white waters. 

Magnesian earths possess but little fertility ; 
and when the lime employed for agricultural pur- 
poses contains magnesia, its beneficial effects do 
not follow. In order to account for this differ- 
ence of action, it is necessary to take into con- 


sideration, that magnesia has less affinity for car-" 


banic acid than lime has, and that, consequently, 
when the earths are mingled together, the magne- 
sia preserves ite causticity, even when the lime is 
saturated with carbonic acid, and brought back to 
the state of limestone. Thus it appears that 
magnesia can preserve its caustic properties, and 
exercise its deleterious effects upon vegetation, 
during a long time. 

The use of plaster, or gypsum, which has 
become common in Europe asa manure, is one of 
the most important improvements that has ever 
been made in agriculture. It has even- been in- 
troduced into America, where it was made known 
by Franklin upon his return from Paris. As this 
celebrated philosopher wished--that the effects of 
this manure should strike the gaze of all cultiva- 
tors, he wrote in great letters, formed by the use 
of the ground plaster, in a field of clover lying 
upon the great road to Washington, “ This has 
been plastered.” The prodigious vegetation 
which was developed in the plastered portien led 
him to adopt this method. Velumes upon the 
excellence of plaster would not have produced so 
speedy a revolution. From that period the Ameri- 
cans have imported great quantities of plaster of 
Paris. 

There are, however, some tracts of country 
where the use of plaster has been attempted 
without suecess. But this arose from. its being 
one of the original eonstituents of the soil, which 





derive no 





Cre ae existence of this salt, natu in 
ose lands upon which plaster produced liule or 
no ‘effect, hae bees by analysis.“ 

Gypsum is a compound of ‘sulplirié 
lime, containing more or lese of the water of 
crystallization. A moderate heat deprives it of its 
water of crystallization, and renders it 
Itcan then be-reduced to powder and employed in: 
that state. ‘l'hough the prepared gypsum absorbs 
water with avidity, and its consistency is affected 
by the inixture, it may be preserved many months 
without its properties being sensibly affected:— 
Nothing more is necessary for this purpose.tha 
to head it up in tight casks. » ¢ 

Gypsum carefully broken is likewise mach 
used, and there are some farmers who attribute to 
it the same efficacy as is possessed by that pre- 
pared by heat. I have myself made some com- 
parative experiments, and observed that the baked 
plaster evidently produced a lite more effect the 
first year, but during the three years whiels fol+ 
lowed, the difference was almost nothing. 

The gypsum is scattered by the hand, at the 
time when the leaves of the plants begin to cover 
the grourtd, and it is best to take advantage*ef a 
light rain for the operation, as it is’ thought to be 
beneficial to have the leaves moistened, in order 
that they retain a small portion of the powder. 

The effect of the gypsum is preceptible daring 
three or four years. The use of it can be're- 
sumed at the end of that time. The tityin 
which it is usually employed is from 2} cowt. 
$ 1-8 cwt. per acre. _— 

Much has been said upon the effects of plaster. — 
Some have pretended that its action might be at* 
tributed to the-force with which it absorbs water. 
But it solidifies that liquid, and does not part with 
it either to the atmosphere, or any other surrodn~’ 
ding body ; so that this doctrine does not aj 
well founded, Besides, if its action were 
this cause, it would be momentary, and would 
cease after the first rains ; and this is contradicted’ 
by experience: Moreover, it -is believed that the’ 
broken gypsum has not the property 
water; and yet it proguces nearly 
fects as the vo and — 

Others have t that plast 
favoring the fee mins fy ae substances, 
and the decomposition of manures, Bat Das 
has refuted this opinion by direct exp 
placing it beyond a doubt, ‘that the mixture of 
plaster with manure, whether.animal.or vegetable,: 
does not facilitate. decomposition, ; 


‘of 
the ‘same ‘ef- 
’ a ~The we 
by 


There are others, again, who attribute 
fects of plaster. to its.stimulating para ns Tie 
these adopt, in. its utmost extent, the opini 
which I have formed.upon this ambject,... Ut : 
remains, however, to . be explained, . ij 
which ie not more stimulating than. many 
acts with so much better effect, and..w! 
is continued during several years, : 
others is exhausted in so.much less. 
this salt never dries plants, whilst the ¢ 
ceered excess, burn them upan 
em. ese are problems ¥ 
solved, and of which the soluti 














Hitherto it has been sufficient to 
effects of plaster, in order that 
be enri by so important a 
















































































fact.alone is sufficient for the farmer, and it is not 
the only one in = the theory can add nothing 
to the practice. babel, however, give here a few 
ideas upon the action emt and I publish 
them with the more ence, becanse they ap- 
pear to.me to be deduced from well-established 


ltis-proved, that those salts which have a base 
of lime or alkali are the most abundant in plants. 
Analysis also shows that the different salts do not 
exist in the same proportion, either in plants of 
different kinds, or in the different parts of the 
same plant. 

On.the other hand, observation shows us eve- 
ry day, that these substances, to be beneficial to 
planis, must be presented to them in proper pro- 
portions ; for if too great a quantity of salts easily 
soluble in water, be mixed with the soil, the 
plants will wither and die ; though they will lan- 
guish, if totally deprived of the salts. A littlema- 
rine salt, mixed @ith dung and spread upon the 
soil, excites the organs of plants and promotes ve- 
getation ; but too much will produce a pernicious 
effect upon them. 

If we now consider that salts can act upon 
planis, only in proportion to their solubikity in wa- 
ter, through which medium they are conveyed, 
we can conceive, that those which are Jeast valu- 
able will be productive of the greatest advantage. 

Water can hold in solution at any one time but 


a small of these saline substances ; and as 
they will always be conveyed into plants i in the 
same proporti their effect will be equal and 


constant, and will be continued till the soil be 
exhausted of the salts. The length of this period 
will be according to the quantity of them which is 
contained in the soil, and to the plants not being 
a liable to receiving more of them than it 


‘- plaster in water appears to be 
precisely eel te dere most verte 3 $00 parts of 


mae ve only. one of plaster. Its ac- 
ing 







constant and uniform, without be- 
The organs of plants are excited by 
irritated and corroded, as they 

which, being more soluble in 





7 carried more abundantly into crag pro- 
oo upen wi most urious eliects 
it Gotu 
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SALES OF. F. DURHAM CATTLE. 
Wooptanp, Sept. 12, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Franklin Farmer: 
Dear Sin—According to your request I 
send you the list of sales of Cattle on the — inst. 
Dose Cattle cost $1,450, two years 


Pr yee on Saturday $2,745. I also 
calf, dam Britania, last fall, when all 
kinds of business was depressed, for $250.— 
Volante lost her firstealf, which at this time would 
have been worth, if living, at least $500. 
ey mixed blooded cows and heifers, }, 3, and 
7-8, 10 in number, cost me $400, three years 
: and their produce at the sale brought 


nd I eG eevionily sold some of them 
404. I have omitted to 
it 


on Juan, worth at least 
say ledtk: poneealty dit not bring 


~ 





THE FARMER AND SIROETER. 


the farm of one of the most celebrated and oldest 
raisers of Durham Cattle in the state. Permit 
me to close these remarks by asking the oppon- 
ents of the Short Horn Durhams, if they know of 
any kind of stock that will affurd a larger profit 
in the same time, with the like capital laid out, 
and with as little trouble and risk ? 
Very respectfully, 
M. SMITH. 


A LIST OF SALES 
Of thorough bred and mized blood Cattle, made 
by the subscriber on the Sth Sep. 1838. 
Don Juan, 2 years old bull, weight 1845 
lbs., to Francis S. Read, of Mercer co., 


Ky. $1075 

Britania, 5 years old, John Brand, Lexing- 
ton, 620 

Victoria, Britania’s calf, 9 weeks old; 
same, $60 
Volante and calf, 3 years old, same, 690 

Cleopatra, 2 years old, 7-8, Nat. Pettit, 
Fayette, 112 

a 4 years old, 7-8, H. T. Dun- 
110 

Sylph’ and calf, 4 years old, 7-8, C. C. 
Morgan, 150 
Andromache, 5 years old, 7-8, N. Pettit, 105 
Her calf, 6 months old, 15-16, same, 60 
Chester, 7 years old, H. Atchison, 65 
Her calf, 5 months old, 3, A. Warner, 50 
Margaret, 4 years old, * W. M. Brand, 79 
Mary, 4 years old, 2, B . Scott, 75 
Her calf, 6 months old, 7-8, A. Warner, 60 

Diamond, bull, 5 months old, 7-8, Mr. 
Talbot, 50 

Jeanette and calf; years old, $, A. Atch- 
ison, 42 
Reliance, 2 years old, 3, A. Warner, 17 
Rowena, 2 years old, rs N. Pettit, 60 
Julia, 2 years old, 3, same, 42 
‘Two yearling heifers 4 and 3, same, 66 
Rowena, lame, , H. Atchison, 50 
- Total, $3,988 

M. SMITH. 
CATALOGUE 


Of the Blooded Stock sold at the sale of Ma- 
jor Samvuet Smits, deceased, Fayette co., Ky. 
September 11, 1838. 





1 T anticipated, owing most probably to 


VIMY: 





No. 1. Nancy Dawson, Spencer Coop- 
er and Gratz, $405 
2. Cleopatra, C. C. Morgan, 1280 

$. Ellen, R. T. Dillard and C. R. 
Ferguson, 1235 
4. Letitia, Benjamin Scott, 510 
5. Overton, W. D. Young, 610 

6. Oliver Keen, 5 months old, W. 
S. Hume, 1000 

7. Young Comet, 2 months old, 
W. M. Rose, 265 

8, Crittenden, 12 mouths old, G. 
W. Clark, 625 

9. Scioto, R. T. Dillard and C. R. 
Ferguson, 500 

10. Daisy, (barren,) J. Matson and 
J. Sphears, 210 
11. Gaudy, Thomas Hughes, $05 





there ela a nme ode ti two sia shee. mine, on 


. Creeping Cate, C. C, M 


13. Miss Matchless, 2d, W. M. 

Ross, fio * 
14. Young George, John Overton; 159 - 
15. Adelaide, R. T. Dillard & C.R, 

Ferguson, 1878.. 
16. Beauty of Warfdale, F. S. Read, 255. - 
17. Adeline, J. Kennard and Thos. 

Wallis, 1080 
18. Young Adelaide, R, P. Kenny, 449.. ; 
19. Mary “Ann and Calf, 10 days 

old, R. G. Jackson ‘and Benj. 

P. Gray, 2100 
20. Prudence, E. S. Washington, 155 
21. Jewess, (barren,) J. Matson and 

J. Sphears, 276 
22. Flower, } cow, Joseph Hern, 89 
23. Derry, } cow, S. Collins, 50 
24. Olive, 7-8 cow, John Brennan, 192.50 
25. Mary Brand and Calf, C. R. 

Ferguson, 150 
26. Lady a? iC. C. Morgan, 65 
27. Lucinda, 3, C R. Ferguson, 80 
23. Matilda, 15-16, (supposed bar- 

ren,) R. Lighter, 48 
29. Miss Susan, 7-8, N. Dudley, 50 
$0. Mary Jane, 7-8, Isaac Morton, 185 
$1. Margaret, 15-16, yearling, W. 

Warner, $15 
$2. Lucy Ann, 15-16, yearling, R. 

Lighter, 250 
88. Mary Eliza, 3, yearling, A. War- 

ner, 42 
$4. Emperor, 15-16, bull calf, 5 

months old, Mr. Bennet, . 200 
$5. Howard, 7-8, 5 months old, W. 

Warner, 166 
$6. Miss Fry, 7-8, heifer, W. Light- 

er, 155 
$7. Laura, 3, heifer, C. W. Clark, 50 
$8. Zarilda, }, heifer, Isaac Morton, . 80 
$9. Maria, 7-8,do. do. do.- 1380 

W. T. CALMES, 


Acting Executor of S. Smith, deed. 





THE TALIPOT TREE. 


The talipot tree is one of the most splendid pro- 
ductions of Ceylon. The body of the tree is six 
or seventy feet in height, and straight as a ship 
mast, without a limb or Jeaf until you reach roy 
where is an immense tuft of fan leaves, so 
when spread, that each one may cover ten or 
twelve men. The stock or stem, as there are no 
limbs, clasps the body of the tree, and inclines oute 
wards, #0 that the long leaf bends over a graceful 
curve. This vast crown of evergreen, surrounding 
a shaft, is itself very grand; but there is somethi 
still more grand. 
years old it blossoms. In the centre of its crov 
rises acone seventeen feet in height, which gradu 
ly swells and enlarges, until at length it bursts w 
a vast conical flower, fifteen or twenty feet it 
height, and ten or twelve in breadth, stands ex- 
posed in almost incredible magnificence. 
yellow, and formed of numberless small bl 
so arranged on a giant stem, and innumera 
branches or tassels, as to appear over the eleva 
tuft of leaves, as a gorgeous diadem on the 
of the queen of the forest. The tree blossoms 









once and then dies. 


When the tree is about rf 


hk is” 
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CHINESE MULBERRY ‘TREES. 
dmerican Silk Agency, No. 5, Bank street, Philadelphia. 
‘Phe subscriber having opened a permanent Agency for 

the purchase and sale of all.articles connect«d with the 
A and manufacture of Silk in the United States, 
“fers for gale all the different varieties of MULBERRY 
EES, suitable for raising the SILK WORM; viz: 
Morus Multicaulis Alpines, Brussa Multicaulis Seedlinys 
Morus Expansa, Multicaulis Cutlings, Improved Italian 
Trees, &c. Also, Cutlings from Norton's Virginia Seed- 
‘and Cunningham's Prince Edward Gaare Vines, 
These vines produce an abundant crop of fruit, warranted 
to rot or mildew and are fine for the table, and capa- 
jelding the finest wines. 

poo sinting S. C. CLEVELAND, Agent. 
Those who may wish to enter into this profitable 
branch of national industry, will do well to call at the 
cy, and see that they are well instructed in the value 

ahve trees they purchase. " : 
N. 8B. The particular attention of those engaged in 
the culture and manufacture ot American Silk, whether 
of trees, Eggs, Cocoons, reel:d or manufactured, is called 
tothisagency: The Agent will give every attention to 
Sales, and prompt remittance of proceeds of any article 
gent to him. Those who may wish to purchase and en- 
ter in this valuable branch of home industry, can obtain 
from the agent every information, and also such articles 

as they may want without “ 
oc 9 tf 


“sar of deception. 
THE MARYLAND SILKCOMPANY OF BAL- 
TIMORE— orFer For SALE, 
50,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chi- 
nese Mulberry Trees 
10,000 Alpine Mulberry Trees se- 
lected with care 
5,000 Canton do do 
5,000 Rose of Lombardy do 
10,000 other varieties 
Apply to 
LUTHER J. COX, 
President, Commerce st. a 








Oct. 9. t. 

[The Silk Culturist, Hartford, Conn., the Silk Grower, 

Burlington, N. J., the Farmers’ Register, Petersburg, Va. 

and the Farmer’s Cabinet, Philadelphia, will insert the 

above three times, and forward their respective accounts 
to this office for collection } 





DURHAM STOCK FOR SALE. 
No. 1. Matilda, 3 years old, a dark mahogany red or 
color; she is out ofa half Devon cow, by a full 
bred Darham bull, and now in calf by one. He price 


0. 2. Beauty, a handsome roan, 4 years old, fresh in 
ilk, the fine points of the Durham ; she is half 
Durham, and her price $75. 

No. 3: Darby, a red and wl ite cow, 4 years old, and 
talf Durham—her price is $60. ; 

No. 4. Rachel, a dark roan, and most beautiful crea- 
ture ; she is 2 years old ; out of No. 2, and by a full 
bred Durham bull—price $50. . 

No. 5. Sally, a strawberry roan, 3 years old, halfDar- 
bam, in calf by a full bred Durham bull—her price is $60. 

No. 6. Blossom, a white cow with strawberry roan 
neck, 3 years old, and in ont =e 6 full bred Durham bull 
the is half Durham—price $60. 

No. 7.. Rose, a brindle and white cow, 5 years old, half 
Durham, in calf by a full bred Durham bulil—price $60. 

No. 8. Tinry, a reddish roan cow, 4 years old, in calf 
by a full bred Durham bull—price $60. 

9. Haunch, a red and white pied heifer, 2 years 
old, in calf by a full bred Durham bull—price $50. 

No. 10. Snow, a white heifer, with red neck and ers, 
be og old, in calf by a full bred Durham bull—price $50. 

0. 11. Pink, « whitish roan heifer, 2 years old, in 
calf by a full bred Durham bull—price $50. 

No. 12. Cherry, a half Devon cow, 7 years old, a fine 


" milker, in calf by a full bred Durham ball—price $60. 


‘No. 13. A beautiful-cow calf, 5 months old, out of No. 
gt een bred Durham bul!—price $20. 

7 above cattle ore offered for sale by the subscriber, 

“atthe above reduced prices, ont - delivery.— 
Applications made by letter to ost paid. 

p 7 ED\W D. P ROBERTS, 

acd 3t Baltimore, Md. 


Printing, executed at the Farmer & Gar- 
denerofice, at short nolice. 
yy 





THE FARMER AND. GARDENER. 


CLAIRMOUNT NURSERY NEAR BALTI- 
MORE. 


The subscriber offers for sale an 
extensive stock of FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, RO- 
SES and SHRUB PLANTS.— 
Ako, SHRUB FRUIT PLANTS, 
such as Gooseberry, Raspberry, 
Grape, Currant and Quince, the 
forroer of which are of the latest 
importation, and all of the very fi- 
nest English varieties. 

The Apple, Peach, Pear-and Plum, Cherry, Nectarine 
and Apricot Trees are all budded or grafted with the 
mo-t choice varieties, mostly taken from bearing trees 
from his Experimental Orchard, are thrifty and mostly of 
good sizes for transplanting, especially the ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, which are from 8 to 15 feet high, except- 
ing the Evergreens, which are best transplanted while 
small; of these he has a very extensive assortment. Al 
so Dwarf Box, &c 

To afford some idea of the extent of his stock of Nur- 
sery articles on hand and ready for delivery as soon as the 
season arrives, he would say—PEACH TREES 20,000; 
APPLE TREES 10,000; CH1NESE ATLANTHUS or 
TREE OF HEAVEN, LINDEN, ABEAL or SILVER 
LEAF POPLAR, BALSA FIRS, and other varieties 
of ORNAMENTAL TREES, 5,000. Also, a half acre 
of most beautiful DOUBLE DAHLIAS, now beginning 
to bloom, and many other articles in his Jine. 

For further particulars please see printed catalogues as 
to qualities and prices, to be had gratis of the subscriber, 
or at ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. & CO’S. 

Agricultural and Seed Store, 
Light-street, 3 doors from Pratt. 

Allorders executed with the greatest eare and despatch. 
Persons disposed to purchase are invited to view the above 
stock, particularly the beauty and luxuriance of the afore- 
said Mulberry, and splendor of the Double Dahlia, as well 
as the beautiful appearance of all the other Nursery arti- 
cles. ; ROBERT ee 

oc t 


A HALF. DURHAM COW FOR SALE. 
The subscriber has for sale a beautiful fashionable roan 
half Durham Cow. She is fresh in milk and on- 
ly 4 years old. Her price is $75. 
paid, to be made to ED. 
Who hasalso forsale several full bred Devons, males 
and females. oc 2 4t 


SEED WHEAT & RYE. 
275 bushels white chaff bearded wheat 
200 do red do do 
250 do Italian and Tuscany spring do 
All the above of superior quality, and selected icular- 
ly for seed. 02 R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


SPLENDID BLOODED STOCK FOR SALE* 

Tne proprietor of Covington farm will dispose of the 
following fine bulls on reasonable terms, vz. 

One bull two and a half years old. 

One do. six months old. 
of the im d Durham short horn breed ; the dam of the 
first was got by the celebrated bull Bolivar ; for size, form 
and beauty they are not surpassed by any animal in the 
state. 

Three Devon Bulls, one of which isseven years old next 
spring, and the largest Devon in the State. The Devens 
are from the stock of the lite Win. Patterson, and of un- 
doubted purity. 

Two half Devon bulls. 

Two bulls balfimproved Durham short horn, and half 
Devon. 

One splendid bull, a cross of the Bakewell,’ Alderney 
and Devon. 

One bull, half Alderney and half Holstein. 

These fine anima's may be seen at Covington farm, 
near Petersville, Frederick county, Md. on application te 
James L.. Hawkins, Baliimore, er to 

sell -f FREDERICK EBERT, Manager. 


A DURHAM BULL. 
For sale, a superior Bull—he is of fine size and anex- 
eeptionable pedigree, which will be given next week—he 
comes from a strain of deep milkers, and is himself the 








Applications, - 
P. ROBER 5 














site of several fine animals. Price $500. je 26 3 


ROBERT SINCLAIR; Jr &-O0r2 
MANUFACTURERS & SEEDSMEN, .~ ~4 


Light street, near Pratt street wharf, _ 
ataien assortment of Agee phere 


ral Implements and Seeds, comprising all tha ar req . 
ed to stock the most extensive plantation. Parti - 
tention is directed towards the various departments, where” 
the most competent workmen are employed, and durable 
— used. caiesieabi 6 : 

e assortment of Ploughsis large and various, among 
which are the Double oni board. Sub-soil, Selt-Share 
ening, Improved Davis, &c. &c. 

n Wheat Fans—Com. Dutch, Crank Shake and Watkins’ 
atent. 

Corn Shellers—for manual and horse power, warranted 
to shell 2a700 bushels of Corn per day. 

Corn and Cob Crushers—for breaking the cob in suita- 
ble size for feeding stock. Stock raisers will find their in- 
terest promoted by using this machine by a saving of full 
30 per cent. 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters—Of these there are several 
sizes. The late improvements made have rendered them 
the most perfect and effective straw cutter in this country. 

Cultivators, for cultivating corn, tobacco, &c. 

Drill and Sowing Machines, for drilling vegetable and 


grass seeds. 

Vegetable C utters, for slicing Turnips, mangel wortzle, 
pumpkins, &c. . 

Harrows—Expanding, com. square and diamond shape. 

Common Dutch Straw Cutters. 

Pajent Seeding Plough, made with 2 or 3 mould boards, 
which are formed as practice and science dictates tobe 
the most perfect mode. The mould and landboard of these 
ploughs present two edges or sides, which can be revers- 
ed when the first course wears out. 

Garden Seeds of ower? ee ‘a ae 

Field Seeds— ish talian Ray Grass, 

Burnet, St. Rig eee white and re Cees 

and blue Grass; early Potatoes; Gama Roots; Ba. . 
den and Mercer Corn; Dutton and early ay JA aey- 
eral sorts corn; Italian and Tuscany ioe 
Timethy, herds and orchasd Grass; Millet, &e. a ee 

Trees and Plants supplied at the shortest notice, ftom 
the Clairmont Nurseries near this city. 

aioe | ares lots Seed Grain and Grass nh, 

se . 


~ 


_—" 





A BOAR AND SOW FOR SALE.» 

The subscriber is authorised to sell a boar and sow, helf. 
age igear ig oe apnea 
’ onths old, and in . 
are both fine enim lor 28 Apily 


both fine animals, and will be 4 
ot Se coe ED. P. ROBERTS. 


Strayed or stolen from the subj on 
the 26th of May last, one cow heif- 
ers. The cow isa large fine looking pale 
red cow, with short hornsinclining inwards, 
one of which is rather shorter than the 

at aha ien resthine ee See 
‘The t of the heifers’ was 27 months old on 
the first of the present month, is slender built, of blood red ~ 
or mahogany color, and resembles very nruch the r ; 
breed. a ye 
The other heifer was 18 months old on the 10th Sept. 
is a pale red buffalo, rather chunkily built. —- 
hoever returns the said cattle to thesubscriber-at his” 
residence, 2 miles from this city, on the Phi roa 
adjoining the fiet turnpike gate, shall receive above — 
reward, or $5 for the cow and $24 a head for the heifers.’ 
Any person who may know where said cattle are, wha». 


will give such information as may lead to > 

by the subscriber, shall receive half the rewards or pee 

portionate sum for either ofthem. __ E. P. 1 is 
oc 2 ' At 
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IMPROVED DURH RTA Bh oa 


Early in October next, Mr. Whittaker’s 2d sale of pure 
improved Short Horns, will be held at 
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THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


RALTIMURE PRODUCE MARKET. 
&F These Prices are carefully eorrecied-every Mcxpar 


. PER | PROM 
Beams, white field, ococcesescccces bushel.| 
Carrs, oa the hoof, eeeeceracere 100lbe 
Cons, llow eereeeeereeeeer*** bushe! 
1tOr es ccescenssseceeerers ee 
Corron, Virgimia, ...+-++0+++*+***| pound 
Mint Ceneliaascccococess “ “ 
Upland, eecereeesereeerre rz 4 
Louisiana ——- Alabama) «& 
Featners, PTeTTI TL pound. 
FLAXSEED, «+ seccccsceeceseseeeee*\hushel. 
Frovr& Mea.—Bestwh. wh’t fam.| parrel. 
Do. do. baker’ses++++| 6 
SuperHow. st. from stores, «+ 
iy ‘* wagon price,| « 
City Mills, super....++ «++|  & 
- extra 6% 
Susquehanna,.....-.---- & 


R Oy sere rerer secre seevess| + 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. TO THE PUBLIC. ' 


Try the New Agricultural Establishmen “~ 

yRom:)_T0°_ | Grant-sireet, next door to Dinsmore and ‘Kel 

Every article warranted to be first rate. The su 
bers, grateful for past favors, take this early o 
of returning their thanks to their customers and the pi 
lic in general, and beg leave to inform them that 
are now provided with a very extensi‘e stock of ne 
manufactured AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEN 
able to meet the call of Farmers, Gardeners, Me ‘eo 
Captains of vessels, and others, viz: 1000 Plo : ; 
sorted sizes, from $4 to $15 each, comprising of thes 
common Bar Shear, Winand’s Self Sharpener; Wo 
& Freeborn’s patent, all sizes, ‘Davis’, * Sinclair 
Moore’s’’ improved Hill Side Ploughs, highly esteemed 
for turning the furrow down hill, with wrought or tage” 
shears; Wheat Fans, of various sizes and patierns, 4 
$15 to $50 each, warranted to separate the garlic = 








APPLES, cocccccccccccesscsccsosres 
Bacon, hams,new, Balt. cured-+-.| 

ulders, -+-- eer ccccce 
Middlings,..-++-d0es.esse- 
Assorted, country,+-+.+++- 
Burrer, ~~ in lbs. & half Ibs. 








g te eeeroesecccscercse 





CER, coccccccccceccccvcsocesesss| barrel, 
2) Caves, three to six weeks old--++! each. 
Cows, new milch, «eccceseseeeeees|  & 


ry COCO ooo eeerereeeeerseres ‘6 








25 00 
|12 00 
Corn Meat, forfamily use,.--..+-|100lbs.| 1 75 
Cuorp Ryg, ss 1 
EGG8,.00ccccceccsccccecccccccccecs| GOZEN- 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, bairel.| 


© eteeeseesseeeees 





the wheat; Corn Shollers, from $12 to $20; Cuttine _ 
Boxes, from $7 to $50 each ; Corn and Tobeece cae z 
tors, large and small; Expanding.do., Wheat C 
warranted to have fingers of the natural growth, an 
Grass Scythes, &c. &c.; Castings, of all descriptions and 


Oo. 
Hezrings, ealted, No.1, 
Mackerel, No. 1, —...—-N 
‘ \— o. 
Kiin-dried Meal, in hhds.| hhd. 1 19 00 Cod, | ES 
oe ; a bbl. 4 00 LARD, oorececccccscccccccececcoees DOUNG, patterns, by the Ib. or ton, to suit customers, allo 
Genea Pose.® re es. red Clover, |bushel. -e SANK NOTE TABLE. ing a liberal discount to merchants buying to sell agai 
Timoth {herds of the north)| “ : 25 Corrected for the Farmer & Gardener, by Samuel Win- - Tommuaaes ee alae ps 
. * yarra ’ st quali 
Orchard,..+++.csssessecsees| 8 2 00 chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of proportion to the cost price. Allorders by moll or ote 


Tall uneadow Oat,---++++++-)  ¢ — mannan one Bett eteaee- wise shall be duly attended to with the greatest d 
U. S. Bank, ...-0.e00+-parl| VIRGINIA. &3-We would particularly call the attention of Coumtrs 


Herds, or red top,-cesssers| 90 
Re itedeeesmetecsene| Branch at Baltimore,..--do| FarmersBank of Virgi. par | Merchan(s and others, wishing to purchase agricultural im 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,..-+-+-| pound. 6 Other Branches,.....++..do| Bank of Virginia,...... do plements to sell again, to the fact, that we will furnish 
ae ewrienensenaatens Be MARYLAND. Branch at Fredericksburg ,do | them with articles on better terms than they can be Sup- 
Eloes, on the hoof,......++++++++++/100Ib. Banks in Baltimore,...--par Petersburg, cecccccee do | plied at any other establishment in the city. - Ourassore 
Slaughtered,..++-sese++- dian Hagerstown,.+ +++++++++-d0) Norfolk,-+.sssee.6** | do| ment is complete and as varied as that of the nonaia 
Frederick, «..++e++++++++-d0| Winchester,.....-++2.2 « do| sive concern in Baltimore. a) 


Hops-—first sort,.-+++e+seeeeeeee+s pound. 9 , 
. We have also cunnect:d in its operations with the as 


8 00 











7 
7 00 


BOCONA, cevevesePesececcces| 7 Westminster, cecccccccecedO Lynchburg, do 


TOLUSE, vseccercsccccecorers ss 5 Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do| Danville,........... do|bove branch of business a complete assortment of FIELD 
LAMB, cocccccccccccecesecseeeeess bushel.| 2 Do. payable at Easton,...do} Bank of Valley, Winch. par | AND GARDEN SEEDS, kept by Thomas Denny—Alsg 
Mostarp Seep, Domestic, — ; bik se Salisbury,..-.- 1 per ct. dis.| Branch at Romney,... par| Garden and Farm Tools, of various sorts ond-<P Ake 
OATH, He isrdiccccccccccocece eooes ‘“ Cumberland,....+-++e+. par|| Do. Charlestown, par | choicest collection, which will enable our customers te 
Peas, red cye, «--+eeeeseeeeeeeeees bushel. Millington,........++++--.do|| Do. Leesburg,... par | have filled entire ali orders in the Agricultural and Seed 
Black @ye,.:..csscccceseces| ft DISTRICT. Wheeling Banks,.... 24} Departments. mh26 JOHN T. DURDING & Co, 


Lady,ccccccsecccecesecceecs| 6 Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 3 ARN 7 SIT’ a 5 
Puaster Panis,in thestone,cargo,| ton. Georgetown, Banks,4p.c. | New Jersey Banksgen. 3 OF spunea, dame AND EAST 
Ground, -++++++++| barrel. Alexandria, New York City, ..... -par|  MAN’S CYLINDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS ® 
Parma Canista Beaw,....-.--+++\bushel. PENNSYLVANIA. | New York State,....doa4 IMPROVED. "3 
RAGS, «eves serececeseeccscseeeees| pound. 4| Philadelphia,....+++++++..par Massachusetts, .......14a2| P44 Subscriber informs the public that he has seem 
Rre, ORS eee eee beressesesereretes bushel. 95 Chambersburg,..+++++++++ 4 (Connecticut, eeecece . 14a2 red by letters patent his late and very important im 
ehannah, Hs none Gettysburg sovececevereeedO New Hampshire, - ... 1422) ments on his Cylindrical Straw Cutter, by whi 
Towacto, crop, common,.---++++++/1001bs 4 50] Pittsburg,....++-+ee0++ 24) Maine,........... 14a2 provements they are made more durable and easier 
“© brown and red,..-.| 6 00 | York,....+++ secsceeeeeee $| Rhode Island, ..... 1402] in order. All the machinery being secured to anil 
6 file red, -ecceeeese| & 10 00 | OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 2| North Carolina,.... .3432! same the shrinkage, wear and decay of wood is av 
“* wrappery, suitable, ‘ Delaware(under$5]}.--- 4) South Carolina,.... 4a5/ The feeding part of his improved machine is upon amepe 
for segars,---+++| * 20 00 Do. _—_ [over 5].--+-+++ 14) Georgia,......- + -5a54 | tire different principle from the former machine ; far ‘ 
‘* yellow and red,-+-| 10 00} Michigan Banks,.......--10| New Orleans.....-.. 7a8| durable, requiring neither skill or care to keep it in« 
*¢ good yellow,+ -.-+| 12 90) Canadian do.-..-++++.- These machines are so constructed as to make the 
Le ay ee eee - on them less than half what it reed: ship the 
s,as ing ,*° MULBERRY TREES wood machines, an important desideratum to 
«“ . “sc . : : ° j 
matiiict-aes . iw 6s 200,000 genuine Mulberry Trees, and as many more as hving at a distance ; and I now offer it to the 
Ra 



































aye a 

“ may be wanted, of the most improved kinds— the credit son establishment as the These ow 

Jonsisting of the best selected varieties now in pe apners wal 4 oe Lang sr € aa re also ed 
use, fur cultivation, feeding worms, and making silk ;— . 2 foot oad oer bee ing, = al cutting 
being acclimated to this country, and adapted to either eps Nios thee o td ha » head ’ 54 . 
warm or cold climates, affording a rare opportunity for ae ae Seep Sued — wo shaders. ed te 4 
Companies or individuals to be suppiied, from the most | “'0 MY new feeding ot ol teal etacaes 
extensive collection of mulberry trees ever seen in any peed fone ee of Aeramioen tnd Fox eben 
village within the United States. usual. Elliott’s Horizontal Wheat Fans, and Fox & 

ag’ land’s Threshing Machines are buth superior articles.., ~ 


Kentacky, dbethisccens dh “ 
Wagar, white, cececcccceseeeeeeelbushel.| 
» best coccccce| $6 
Maryland “ 
Wauscer, ist pf. in bbls..-... F 
x 66 in hhds..... 
PSs. we price, 


i 


Wacow Frescuts, to Pittsburgh,. 
"To Wheeling, . 
- 


Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, ..-|pound. 


Poll Merino,..<-0+0+0+05 + 
Three fourths Merino,....-- 





One half DOrecesesees 


Common & one fourth eats : 


Palled,.-+++seescecccesersee 


washed 
50to 
45 


DURHAM & DEVON BULL. 


Forsale bull, 18 months old. He was got by 
1 Darhaen bull of the strain of Col. Powel, out 
His color is a strawberry 


a fall bred 
of & fall bred Devon cow. 


his affinity to the blood of his sire. His 


55 
50 





Autumn is decidedly the best time for removal, and or- 
ders left with 

Messrs. I. B. Colt, Sec’y of the Connecticut Silk Manu- 
facturing Company, Hartford; Alonzo Wakeman, at the 
office of the American Institute, No. 187 Broadway, N.Y.; 
Thomas Lloyd, Jr. No. 236 Filbert street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Luther I. Cox, Baltimore, Md.; B. Snider & Co. Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; Bliss Jenkins & Co. Mobile, Al.; James Ly- 
man, St. Louis, Mo.; Case & Judd, Columbus, O.; G 
Harwood, Rochester, N. Y.; and the publishers of this 
advertisement, or with the subscriber, in Northampton, 


ars. 
Orders left with the above gentlemen will be promptly 
attended to, and each will be furnished with samples of 
the foliage. 

Several valuable farms may be had with or without 
Mulberry plantations. Apply at the office of 


My stock of Ploaghs on hand are not equalled is tH 
city either for quality, quantity, or varicty. I haves 
large assortment of Plough Castings at retail or by 
ton, and having an Iron Foundry attached to 
lishment can furnish any kind of Plough or Mag 
Castings on reasonable terns and at a short mot 
Allrepairs done with punctuality and neatnessy 
hand, a few Patent Lime Spreaders, Horse Powers, Besa 
Also just received, a fresh aupply of Laodreth'saupe 
rier Garden Seeds. Instore, superior Timothy and Ore 
ard Grass Seed and Seed Oats. All implen ie 
agricultural line will be furnished by the subscribe 
good and on asreasonable terms ascan be had inthis 
with a liberal deduction to wholesale purchasers. © 
wise will reccive orders for Fruit Trees from: 
Reeves’ Nursery, New Jersey. <—t 











warranted, and his price is 75, cash on delive 4 
- and bis EDWARD P. ROBERTS,» 
ort Editor Farmer & Gardener, 


JONATHAN S. EASTMA 


Pratt street, B 
Between Charles & E 


D. STEBBRNS. 


Northampton, Aug. 22, 1838. it au 28 feb 20 








